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What’s black and 
white and red 
all over? Frank 
Miller’s Sin City, 
the most violent 
comic book him 
you’ll ever see. 


THE SILENCER 
MAKES A 
WHISPER OF 





It beqins with a warning: 

Shot & Cut by Rob d El^odriguez. That isn’t the half 
of it - choose your method of mutilation; they're all 








Frank Miller's kind of 
town. Sin City is the killing 
joke of the Batman scribe 
and comic book legend. 
After making his name on 
Daredevil and the seminal 
Dark Knight Returns in the 
1980s, Miller ushered in 
the nineties with his first 
solo venture: an episodic 
guignol of broads and 
bullets spanning a loosely 
structured 13-part run; a 
distillation of American 
pulp set in the back alleys 
and whorehouses of Sin 
City. 

At first reluctant to part with the 
rights, Miller succumbed to one 
of the few figures in Hollywood 
with the vision, and the stomach, 
to bring Sin City to life. Robert 
Rodriguez is a rare specimen - a 
movie hooligan with a seat at the 
high table. A technophile and a 
passionate comic book fan, one 
proof of concept was all it took for 
Rodriguez to get Miller on board. 



That proof of concept (eventually 
to become the movie's prologue) 
set the tone for an adaptation of 
three of Sin City's most gruesome 
yarns. In The Hard Goodbye 
the scarred killer Marv (Mickey 
Rourke) is out for revenge on a 
cannibalistic serial killer working 
for the church. The Big Fat Kill 
is the story of the whores of Old 
Town and their battle for control of 
the city after crooked cop Jackie 
Boy (del Toro) is murdered on 
their turf. That Yellow Bastard 
bookends the film. Following a 
long incarceration for castrating 
the son of a powerful senator 
before he could rape a young girl 
called Nancy, Hartigan (Bruce 
Willis), Basin City's last good 
cop, is released and tricked into 
tracking her down. The senator's 
son, now hideously deformed, 
comes looking for payback. 

The bare bones of sin city 
dip a toe into Miller’s imagination, 
but it doesn't come close to 
capturing his deranged artistry. It's 


a collision of two classic American 
traditions: the comic book, with 
it's school boy dreams of heroism; 
and pulp, a literary grind house of 
shadows and cynicism, a vision of 
the anti-hero etched in greys. 

Shot in full colour against 
green screen backdrops, 
then converted to high 
quality black and white, 
Sin City is a landmark of 
the digital age. Though 
the technology it employs 
is no longer ground 
breaking, it’s a film of 
unique beauty - a heady 
brew of high-resolution 
wizardry splashed with 
droplets of resonant 
colour, at once gorgeous 
and portentous. In a 
moment, as Josh Hartnett 
strides out onto a rain 
swept balcony and that 
blood-red dress ignites 
the screen, the cliches 
of a tired genre are 
reinvigorated. 
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AS HE SCREAMS TO 
GOD, AND I’LL LAUGH 

HARDER WHEN HE 
BABY. AND WHEN HIS 
EYES 00 DEAD THE 
HELL I SEND HIM TO 


LIKE HEAVEN 
AFTER WHAT 

I'VE DONE TO 


Though Rodriguez is at pains to 
give the credit for this style to 
Miller (even resigning his place at 
the DGA to secure the writer a co- 
director nod) his own role shouldn't 
be underestimated. Miller writes 
like the devil, but his illustrations 
are given to wild grotesqueness. 
The panels of a comic book 
can contain this exaggerated, 
aggressive style, but to big screen 
audiences weened on Spiderman 
it's an unfamiliar evocation of the 
comic book universe Rodriguez 
brings a sense of clarity to these 
images - stripping them down to 
size without denting their grandeur. 
Giving flesh to the ink is a 
bewildering array of talent. It's 
a small miracle in itself that the 
gravitational pull of Sin City's star 
power doesn't tear the movie in 
half. Quite the reverse. This is 
a movie that needs star power. 

Not to sell it, but because Miller’s 
characters are such febrile 
expressions of noir iconoclasm 
that it’s impossible to imagine 
civilians filling their shoes. 

Bruce Willis hasn’t looked 
this alive since Pulp Fiction. If he's 
too vigorous to play a cop one 
heart tremor away from permanent 


retirement, at least it mollifies 
his relationship with Nancy - an 
old man's seedy wish fulfilment. 

Del Toro and Owen provide the 
usual fireworks, Jessica Alba 
and Rosario Dawson are a finely 
weighted balance of murderous 
beauty, but the revelation is Mickeyl 
Rourke. He’s had his finger on 
the self-destruct button for longer 
than some of his co-stars have 
been alive, and he finds in Marv an 
outlet of bloody redemption. He's a 
sadist and a killer, but in Rourke's 
hands he's also a victim of painful 
self-awareness, and it’s his own 
suffering that is the most shocking. 

Equally revelatory is the 
script, a hard-boiled filter 
of Alan Moore, Orson 
Welles and Raymond 
Chandler, ripped straight 
off the page of Miller’s 
original. The phrase 
‘comic book' has been 
a condescending prefix 
in critic speak for too 
long. It’s a breathe of 
air to hear it as an art in 
itself - a sort of twenty 
first century blank verse 
finessed by one of its 
greatest voices. At times itl 





walks a fine line between high camp and low grit, and 
some of the cast struggle to do it justice, but it cracks 
off the screen like a spark of electricity. 


jThis is not a work that needs to leech credibility from the movies. These 
panels, stretching page after page, distended, fractured, crosshatched, 
shadows rolling with dutched angles and queasy perspectives represent 
!an infinity of time and possibility that movies can't replicate. No amount 
’of jump cutting or high-def visual pyrotechnics can replace the greatest 
asset of comic books: stillness. Comic book artists have a thousand 
■ ways to draw movement and speed, but the most vivid moments of 
kinetic energy are just that - moments frozen in time. They have space to 
breathe, to stop and be drunk in. And between each panel is the tiniest 

( of gaps filled with the imprinted experience of half a century of comic 
mythology. Each panel unique to itself, but impossibly enriched. Cinema 
replaces silence with chatter, composition with cacophony. 


BOYFRIEND 


But for all its looks, its life and talent. Sin City never truly escapes 
ts origins. In a sense there's something admirable about thia Comic 
books have long been a bastard child. Constantly craving acceptance 
and attention instead of demanding respect on their own terms. In 
America, comics are part of the fabric of cultural identity, a cornerstone 
of national myth making. And yet even in their moments of triumph 
comics (and comic book fans) have been abused and ridiculed by 
Hollywood. Mined and manipulated, but never taken seriously. 


EVEN THINK HER 
IN Wifs THAT'LL 
MAKE YOU USELESS 
TO A WOMAN. 


So who is it for, this giant comic, injected with noise and movemer 
land run like a ticker tape across the big screen? In movie terms, these 
Ithree tales are episodic to the point of incoherence, lacking any kind 


Sin City is a bold attempt to redress this balance: not an adaptation 
but the transliteration of a comic book classic to the big screen. 
Unadulterated, unapologetic, but ultimately unsuccessful. 


i 







of subtext to tie them together 
beyond some empty idea of 
sacrifice and revenge. As a fan, 
Rodriguez has nothing to give this 
story beyond his services as a 
transcriber. He has no life of his 

In that absence, s/n City is a 
token to the fan community, a salve 
to balm the wounds of Hollywood’s 
rough ride. But pandering to 
the people most equipped to 


It offers nothing but the illusory 
satisfaction of the tail wagging 
the dog - of Hollywood following 
where comics lead. This is 
desperately ill advised. Comics are 
unique. They don't need to earn 
credibility in anyone else's eyes, 
just as the works of great authors 
have never needed to. That’s not to 
say that comic book adaptations 
should never happen , but they 
should never be pursued for their 
own sake. Superman, Batman and 
Spiderman are different - they've 


voices, and they grow and evolve 
with each new take. But Sin City 
is a one off. A story that's been 
told, and told perfectly. Why crave 
any more than that? And what of 
the future? Why crave any more 
of Watchmen or V for Vendetta ? 
What else do they have to say that 
hasn't already been said? 

These are disquieting 
times for comic book 
fans. Do they embrace 
this idea of acceptability 
dangled by Hollywood, 


or do they have the 
confidence to turn away? 

It doesn't have to be about 
elitism, it could be as 
simple as understanding 
that the value of comics 
is something far more 
precious than box office 
forecasters can perceive. 

They say that if you walk down 
an alley in Sin City you can find 
almost anything. Go look for 
yourself, you might be surprised at 
what’s out there 
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“I LAUGHED UNTIL A LITTLE BIT OF WEE CAME OUT" 

JONATHAN ROSS 
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Formerly the centre of automobile manufacturing in the US, the wheels came off between 
the 1950s and the 1980s, when urban decay displaced nearly one million residents. Vast 
unemployment, poverty, and the de facto segregation of African Americans have all been 
contributing factors in making Detroit the most violent big city in the US. 


In 1950, Detroit built half the world's cars; by 
1990, it built just 1 in 1000. Entire sections of 
the city have become wasteland, with many 
formerly prosperous areas now burned and 
vandalised beyond recognition. Gun crime, 
although declining, is still a huge problem 
here; with much of it committed by the 
gangs who patrol the streets. 
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In Cape Town you will be armed. Everyone is. 
Uzi and AK+7 assault rifles are the gangs’ 
tools of choice, hut on a good day they’ll 
break out the hand-grenades. 


Organised crime is a rampant, a malignant legacy of South Africa’s crippling apartheid 
system. For years the black population were forced out of the city to live in the sprawling, 
impoverished areas known as the Cape Flats Townships to the east of the city. Today, these 
areas make the rest of the city look like Disneyland by comparison. 


AMAAAAA 


The ANC government refuses to publish actual 
crime statistics for the city, but Cape Town 
is famed for its car-jackings, drug dealing 
and gangsters. Roughly speaking, murder 
accounts for the premature deaths of one in 


irazil Janeiro ’ 

Gun and violent crime are rife in a city dominated by the drug trade. Whilst much of Rio is 
modern and dynamic, there is a stark contrast between the opulence of Copacabana and 
the shanty towns, or Favelas, some 800 of which are home to 1.2m people. Organised gangs 
control more than half of them. 


There are many clandestine gun dealers, with 
a revolver readily available to anyone who 
wants one for as little as (US)$18. 


Much of the violence is triggered by rival drug gangs, fighting over territory and trade. Their 
activities also include prostitution, with many young girls coerced into this by the gangs. 


New legislation, crackdowns on gun sales and ownership, and public burnings of weapons have 
helped to improve the situation since 2003. However, recent UN statistics show that firearms 
are involved in more than 80% of homicides in Brazil, as well as the majority of its 
kidnappings and robberies. 


Bizarrely, mam communities have become dependent on the gangs. The turf based money- 
laundering schemes they operate also serve as substitute bank loans in the townships, 
where most of the population are unable to secure legitimate credit. People who would 
often not be able to take out loans elsewhere are able to borrow money from gangsters in 
exchange for high interest payments. 


One of Cape Town’s most inventive gang- 
busting devices is the car mounted flame 
thrower. Attach this to either side of your 
vehicle and get ready to enjoy toasted car- 


The problem is, there isn’t anyone to report this to. In 1995, the New York Times reported that 
roughly 80% of the Rio de Janeiro Police Department were corrupt, and collected more 
than US$lm a month in bribes or extortion from drug dealers and kidnappers. 


Recent calculations suggest that the number 
of people killed by gangsters Cand police) in 
the last 20 years is 700,000. This equates to 
an average of around 96 people killed every 
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Staggering ly dangerous, Medellin is famous for its teenage assassins, known as Sicarios. It is 
thought that between 5000 and 7000 young people in the city have committed murder for 
money at least once. Furthermore, more than half of the world’s kidnappings take place in 
Colombia. 


As the hometown of Pablo Escobar, the late 
racketeer and drug smuggler, the city is 
famous for narcotics. The Medellin cartel 
was established in the late seventies as an 
operation to produce, transport and sell 
cocaine on an unprecedented scale. The 
killing of Escobar by the C.I.A. in 199? led 
to the eventual takeover by the Cali cartel i 
the primary control of cocaine sales. 


The main problem with Falluja is that there isn’t much of it left. Over half of its buildings are 
damaged, and roughly a third have been flattened altogether. There is no water, electricity 
or employment. There are snipers everywhere. Ambulances don’t run, because they too 
frequently become targets. 


But long before all of this, Falluja was 
notorious. Located on the main routes into 
Jordan and Syria, it was a haven to big 
crime bosses, and a main thoroughfare 
for smugglers, who became an important 
source of income in an otherwise poor 
region. After the first Gulf War, the 
smuggling became government-backed in 
an effort to avoid UN sanctions. 


Street crime in Medellin is particularly characterised by use of the drug Scopolamine. Drinks and 
cigarettes are spiked with the odourless and tasteless drug, known locally as Burundanga, 
which puts victims in a zombie-like trance - awake but powerless to resist commands to 
remove their money from the bank or hand over their car keys. 


Of its ]00,000 or so inhabitants before the war, Today, organised crime continues to affect the lives of a vast number of Iraqis — and with over 

most have been displaced and are living in 70% unemployment, this is no surprise. Looting and robbery are problems, but kidnapping 

camps around the city, reluctant or unable is the crime of choice amongst criminal gangs, 
to return home due to the poor living 




Globally, the media give the impression 
that being kidnapped is only a risk if you 
are dealing with the Americans or the 
government. In fact, it is much more 
widespread, particularly for wealthy Iraqis. 
Huge, unobtainable sums are frequently 
demanded, and hostages are often forced 


The collapse of Saddam Hussein’s security 
forces, and lack of reorganisation of the 
Iraqi police force has left the city in 
complete chaos. In Falluja, crime reigns. 





WORDS BY JONATHAN WILLIAMS ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL WILLOUGHBY 


Bright sun barely penetrates the 
room, unwelcome shafts of light 
that disturb the drinkers sipping 
tequilas. A bar like any other in a sleepy 
Mexican town; same faces, same conversation. 
The barman polishes short glasses with 
a dirty rag. An unfamiliar figure appears 
behind the double swing doors Wearing a 


cowboy hat pulled low, he swaggers in with 
unexpected confidence, a menace that at 
first astonishes and then amuses the regular 
drinkers. Men who’ve been long enough to 
have seen strangers come and go. Those who 
played by the rules and showed some respect 
were allowed to stay and drink. Those who 
didn't, who thought they were special, were 



IT WOULD HAVE GUNS. LOTS OF GUNS. 
BLOODY VIOLENCE ANb ACTION AND If WOULD 
BE SET IN MEXICO AND i T WOULD 
BE DIFFERENT AND IT WOULD BE AWESOME. 


swiftly despatched; they had seen it happen 
a hundred times. The stranger looks around, 
but they can barely see his face. Suddenly, 
one of the regulars starts to say something, 
but before he can get his first words out, the 
stranger has gone for his guns, two silver 
six-shooters, and he's blasting like there's 
no tomorrow; an unprecedented scene of 
unrestrained violence. Within moments, it's all 
over and the stranger stands still whilst the 
blood creeps across the floor around his boots 
Those of the regulars who survived that day 
knew that things were going to change and no 
matter how things had been done in the past, 
the stranger was going to sip his tequila in his 
own way and anyone who had a problem with 
that was gonna get smoked. A new filmmaker 
had announced his presence. 

A third-party observer with enough insight 
and resources could have seen this coming 
right from the very beginning. The stranger’s 
story began many years ago, in 1981 after 
watching John Carpenter’s Escape from New 
York. “That's what I'm going to do with my 
life," he decided. Perhaps if he’d seen The 
Great Muppet Caper, things would have been 
different. 


From there, the stranger’s 
development was swift and single- 
minded. At school, his teachers 
allowed him to submit short films 
instead of essays because they 
knew he would put more effort into 
his passion than he would into 
standard assessment processes. 
He wrote a comic for his friends 
called Los Hooligans, an early 
manifestation of his rebel spirit. He 
got into the University of Austin’s 
renowned film-school in spite of 
his bad grades on the basis of 
one piece of work. Austin Stories, 
starring his siblings, kicked the 
ass of every other piece of work 
submitted for application. 

Then the stranger had an idea. 

He'd tell a story, a story about a 
man, a mariachi who gets drawn in 
to a life of violence and becomes 
a vigilante. It would have guns, 
lots of guns, bloody violence 
and action and it would be set in 
Mexico and it would be different 
and it would be awesome. Most 


of all it would be his own and he 
would use it to gain access to the 
bar where everyone sipped tequila. 

To finance this film, El Mariachi , the stranger's 
determination and spirit were tested severely, 
but he never faltered. He had chunks of flesh 
taken from his arms when he sold his body 
to medical research, but he made the $7,000 
that he needed to realise his vision. The 
divots remain to this day. Apart from the cast, 
the film was made by the stranger alone. He 
directed, produced, edited and scored the 
film by himself and the result was brilliant 
and unexpected. It was a surprise hit at the 
Sundance Film Festival and allowed the 
stranger to enter the bar that fateful day and 


After that day, he made the bar 
his own. The story of the mariachi 
continued in Desperado and later 
Once Upon a Time in Mexico, 
making stars of his friends Antonio 
Banderas and Salma Hayek. 

Hayek became godmother to the 
stranger’s children. He made a 
film about killer vampires, a film 


written by another stranger who 
just a couple of years previously 
had walked into a similar bar and 
raised his own kind of hell. The two 
became close and this reservoir 
dog called the hooligan, “My 
brother.” 

The stranger was riding high, but he had to 
leave the bar with his brother in order to make 
a film called Four Rooms. Some of the bar’s 
regulars, (sometimes known as the Writers 
Guild of America) didn't like what he wanted to 
do, so rather than cause another scene, he left 
quietly... but they knew he’d return soon. 

His return came in a way no one 
expected. The six-shooters were 
replaced by new guns, two Sony 
HDW-F900 cameras. Having 
initially forced film festivals to 
accept submissions on video 
rather than film, he was now 
changing the rules again, shooting 
entirely on 24 HD - the same digital 
cameras George Lucas used in the 
Star Wars prequels. The spirit of 
rebellion remained but expressed 


itself in a children's film about a 
brother and sister who discover 
that their parents are spies. The 
final film of the trilogy, Spy Kids 
3-D was the most profitable of 
his films to date - and the most 
unexpected. 

The stranger returned to the bar. 
The regulars thought he had gone 
soft, they thought that over time his 
spirit had been broken and he had 
mellowed like everyone else. But 
they should have known better. If 
they'd met his children they would 
have known; his three sons, Rocket 
Valentin, Racer Maximilliano 
and Rebel Antonio were proof 
enough of the stranger’s continued 
conviction. But if they needed 
more, his next project would 
banish any remaining doubt and 
leave them quaking with so much 
fear that they could barely 
maintain their precarious grips on 
those shots of tequila. A realisation 
of one of the most violent stories 
ever told. 


The stranger wanted to bring to life a whole city 
of vice, iniquity and wrongdoing. Worse still, he 
wanted to bring the man responsible for it into 
the bar to drink amongst them. But first he had 
to convince the city's creator, the Dark Knight, 
to join him. The Dark Knight was reluctant 
and it was only when the stranger showed 
him a scene of bloody assassination that he 
convinced the man who would become his new 
brother to join him on a journey to Sin City. 

The bar's residents protested, but 
by this time the stranger didn't 
care. He no longer needed them 
or the bar, so he left again, not 
knowing whether he would ever 
return. The stranger left for Sin 
City with his brother the reservoir 
dog and his new brother the Dark 
Knight. The result is a reaffirmation 
of the stranger's ability, 
determination, spirit and vision. 

This is his story to date. If you have to find a 
moral in it, I suppose it is never underestimate 
mysterious strangers wearing cowboy hate 
Especially when they're packing six-shooters 
and their name is Robert Rodriguez. 


<Bur 
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Chris King, illustrator and member 
of the multi disciplinary art 
collective Anti explains what he 
loves about comic book art. 


iiWLies. Was there an artist or a 
character that first got you into comic 
book art? 

Chris King. My Dad had a stack of old 
comics from when he was a kid that I used 
to love as a child, like Green Arrow, Justice 
League Of America and Superboy. But it 
was the characters that really drew me 
in, I loved the classics, Spider-Man, Hulk, 
Daredevil... I think I had a thing for bright 
colours and spandex. 

LWLies. Are there any contemporary 
artists that you admire? 
ck. Mike Mignola is a great influence. I love 
Hellboy, as well as Ashley Wood. His art is 
some of the most exciting I’ve ever seen in a 
comic book - it wouldn't look out of place in 
a fine art gallery. More and more illustrators 
are being drawn to comics (Celia Calle, James 
Jean), because the medium has changed and 


adapted, instead of pumping out the same 
old style that made them popular in the past. 
urLies. Do you think that the likes of 
Sin City, Watchmen and V For Vendetta, 
which are more serious comic books 
should be made into films? 
ck. I love Comics and I love movies, but 
as long as they're done well and are made 
by people who respect and love the source 
material, then I have no problems. A movie 
can only be an interpretation of a comic The 
reader fills in the gaps as they go along, in the 
same way you imagine scenarios in a novel. It’s 
impossible for a filmmaker to please everyone 
with their interpretation, but it does open up 
the genre to more people who would never 
have picked up a comic before, and that can't 
be a bad thing. 














A FILM BY CARLOS SORIN 

BOMBON 

EL PERRO 1 5 



'A beautiful film with a sense of humour as dry as its 
Patagonian landscapes. . .a charming shaggy tale of 
one man, his dog and his dreams 11 

Jason Solomons. THE OBSERVER 
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AND AT SELECTED CINEMAS NATIONWIDE 




As comic-hook movies grow and evolve, the bandwagon-jumping masses 
are already waiting with prefab opinions and tired prejudices. We’re as tired 
of this as you are, so we went to the source. Matt Yeo is Senior Editor of the 
best-selling boys’ magazine Toxic - home of original comic strips Team Toxic 
and Rex - and a long time comic-book fan. We nailed him to a chair and 
demanded some answers from the view on the ground of comic-book love. 


Lwiji es . Let’s start with how you got into 

Matt . Well, I didn't really get in to comics till 
I was about ten or eleven and a friend of mine 
brought a copy of X-Men round to my house 

- a proper American comic. He brought a 
bunch of them and I got hooked. 

Then, well, you used to be able to go in 
to your local newsagent and there would be 
a rack of American comics. I used to go in 

- every weekend and I'd spend all my pocket 
money on comics. Issues would never follow 
each other sequentially, but what you would 
get was introduced to a whole bunch of 
characters and a whole bunch of story lines. 
You'd learn about the worlds of Marvel and DC. 
Lwiu.es. Did you have an idea back then, 
at the age of 11 of being an outsider - a 
comic book ‘geek’ - or was it something 
that you and your friends were just in to? 
Matt. No not at all. Britain has always had 

a funny relationship with comics anyway. In 
the UK, we’ve got a long, proud tradition of 


stuff like the Beano and the Dandy going back 
years 

Even in Private Eye and the Times, they 
have comics or comic book characters In the 
sixties and seventies, things like Dan Dare, 
Battle and 2000AD - these were legitimate 
comic books, but in the last few years they 
have just sort of disappeared. 

Lwiri.es. Ok, so what year was it when you 
were 11? 

Matt. ‘81. 

Lwiri.es. What are your memories then 
of the state of comics in the eighties? 

I'm thinking about things like V and 
Watchmen. Is it fair to say that this was 
the point at which comics begin to grow 
up because of what's happening in the 
real world? 

Matt. I don't know about the effect of the real 
world, because there was stuff being done in 
the fifties and the seventies with comics that 
was quite radical at the time. 

In the seventies there was a guy called 


Jim Steranko who did a lot of pop art stuff 
and he did a comic book called Nick Steel 
Agent of S.H.I.E.L.D. It’s just, unbelievably well 
designed; it's like a real iconic pop comic. 

What really happened, was around ‘86, 

‘87, Watchmen came out Watchmen for me 
was my first experience of what would end up 
being mature comic book story telling. I got in 
to Watchmen about issue four or five and I was 
absolutely blown away; I'd never see anything 
like it in my life. 

So I went back and got the first few issues 
and followed the story till the end. At the time, 
when I got to the last issue, I put it down and 
my hands were shaking. It was just such a 
powerful piece of story telling and from there I 
discovered Alan Moore’s other work. 

LHLi.es. Given that all that happened 
20 years ago, why now are we only just 
beginning to get out of the idea of comics 
as being for kids or for geeks? 

Matt. That's just in this country. If you go 
to the states, Marvel and DC, make fortunes 


because there is a huge industry. If you go to 
France or Japan, comic books are a legitimate 
art form, they are not looked down upon. 

If you go to Tokyo, you see businessmen 
reading comics. Ifs nothing to be embarrassed 
about. There’s just something about the British 
attitude. 

LWLies. Do you think that with Sin City 
coming out and with Watchmen and V for 
Vendetta, do you think comics will come 
to be seen as more important in Britain? 

Matt. I think when the first Batman film came 
out, people involved in comics thought, “Wow 
this is it, we’re finally being recognised and 
now we'll be accepted." But it didn't happen. 

Obviously, Hollywood is milking comic 
books but on the whole, most of them now 
are quite good... well, there is some dross 
out there but on the whole, comics are being 
treated with a lot of reverence 
LWLies. Do you think comic books need 
Hollywood? Essentially, do they need to 
be taken more seriously? 


Matt. Comics are a legitimate art form. 

Comic book fans are very protective of their 
property and they want to see them exposed 
to a bigger audience, but we also don't like the 
media spotlight being turned on us. Not that 
we're embarrassed about our hobby, but you 
almost feel like you don't want it to be spoilt by 
Hollywood money. 

But then again, if Watchmen comes out 
and it does well and feeds more money in to 
the comic book industry we can only benefit 

Lwiri.es. What is your reaction to Sin City ? 

Matt . I like Sin City, and to be honest, I hadn't 
re-read Frank Miller's graphic novels fora few 
years I'd forgotten actually how violent they 
are. Frank Miller is just going back to classic 
noir story telling and I think it’s translated [to 
the screen] really, really well. I suppose they 
tried to do a similar thing with Dick Tracy a few 
years ago and it just didn't work, but modern 
filmmakers can take a comic book and literally 
put it on screen, frame for frame. 


I think it works really well and I'll 
be interested to see the DVD, because 
obviously the movie is three short stories 
combined together but I would like to see 
the stories stand on them own. 

Lwiri.es. For me, as an emerging fan, 
it's not enough to see them put on 
screen. I wanted it to be more of a 
movie. Is that fundamentally what the 
comic book community wants - to see 
comic books on the screen? Is there 
really a future in doing that? 

Matt . There are some comics they 
shouldn’t touch. I hope, but I'm wary about 
Watchmen and V for Vendetta. It’s almost 
like Hollywood has milked the mainstream 
and now they're looking elsewhere. 

Some things that work as a comic won’t 
necessarily work on the big screen, so why 
try and shoehorn them in to a two hour 
movie? Why not try and make something 
as good as Watchmen, but as an original 
story? 



SIN CITY. 

EVERYBODY 

SWEATS. 



You thought comic-hooks were for anoraks. Sin City proved you wrong. 
LWLies gives you the essential guide to the best of the rest... 


WORDS BY JONATHAN CROCKER 


ATCHMEN 

y Alan Moore 

Generally reckoned to be The Greatest Comic 
Book Ever Made. Even by people who think 
comics are for nerds. In Watchmen’s world, 
caped crusaders have been outlawed by the 
government and now someone is killing them 
~ff one by one. It's up to the survivors to roll 
back the years and discover who's behind 
iiie fatal mystery. An apocalyptic work more 
complex, political and emotional than any 
-raphic-novel had attempted before, Watchmen 

econstructs the superhero genre through 
a captivating conspiracy riddle built around 
masked avengers who’ve swapped granite 
'awsfor human frailties. A shatteringly original, 
adult piece of fiction with a final pay-off that's 
impossible to shake. 

Movie watch: It's been 10 years in 
development hell (with Batman scribe Sam 
Hamm, Terry Gilliam and Darren Aronofsky all 
failing to spark the greenlight), but Watchmen 
now has a script (David Hayter) and a director 
( The Bourne Supremacy's Paul Greengrass). 
However, studio trouble has meant that 
Watchmen is temporarily back on ice... 


THE SANDMAN 

Ry Neil Gaiman 

Who is the Sandman? A gaunt, black-clad 
immortal in charge of the Dreamscape, that 
area of unreality that humans can only visit 
once asleep. Brit graphic-novel god Neil 
Gaiman’s vibrant fantasy stitches together 
mythic and literary influences for a striking 
10-book series pinballing from ancient Persia 
to 17th-century England to modern-day 
America via detours between heaven/hell and 
dreams/reality. Pumped with amazing surprises 
and subversions (Death, for example, is a 
sunny gothic woman), Gaiman's storytelling 
mojo is fulfilling and unique, rewriting our 
mythological landscape by mixing the fantastic 
with the everyday until it's hard to tell which 
is which. Cough up for the full set - essential 
for any intelligent comic-book aficionado's 
collection. 

Movie watch: No plays to cinefy The 
Sandman yet. But Gaiman has just followed 
Frank Miller by making his spectacular movie 
debut at Sundance. MirrorMask is a bizarre 
fantasy that its creator describes as “ The 
Wizard Of Oz bom in the 21st century." 


FROM HELL 

By Alan Moore 

Everything you always wanted to know 
about Jack The Ripper... but were afraid to 
ask. More historical resource than comic- 
book, Alan Moore's meticulously researched 
analysis of the Ripper murders ropes in 
almost every theory in existence to conjure a 
squalid, writhing portrait of Victorian London. 
Fusing intricate detective story, piercing 
social criticism and raw brutality, From Hell 
astonishes with its ambition and depth. Just as 
he did with Watchmen , Alan Moore had taken 
comic-books to another level. “It’s my belief 
that if you cut into a thing deeply enough," 
remarked Moore, “then you may reveal not 
only that thing's inner workings, but also the 
meaning behind those workings. From Hell is a 
post-mortem of a historical occurrence, using 
fiction as a scalpel.” Amen to that. 

Movie watch: Boyz N The Hood directors the 
Hughes brothers resurrected Victorian London 
for their 2001 movie - to middling effect. 
Johnny Depp tackles his cockney accent 
manfully and Heather Graham is probably the 
healthiest prostitute in British history. 




BATMAN BEGINS. 
WE ANTICIPATE. 


FOR VENDETTA 

Alan Moore 

“I'm the king of the 20th century. I’m the 
bogeyman. The villain. The black sheep of 
_ie family..." It’s the near-future. Post-nuclear 
Britain has become a totalitarian uber-state. 

Art and culture have been eradicated. The 
“overnment monitors everything. Enter V, an 
"nigmatic masked vigilante with a masterplan 
o wreak beautiful havoc and light the fuse 
~n a revolution. Men must die. Ideologies 
must crumble England prevails. The next 
n Alan Moore’s conveyor-belt of eighties 
Masterpieces, this enthralling mystery-thriller 
introduces one of the medium's most enigmatic 
nti-heroes and cements its author's rep as the 
addy of vicious, erudite storytelling. 

Movie watch: The Wachowski Brothers 
have inked the script for Natalie Portman 
d Hugo Weaving (who replaced original 
"ting James Purefby) to star. Episode III and 
‘rix assistant director James McTeigue has 
ust finished shooting in Berlin and London. 
Remember, remember the 5th of November. 

BATMAN: 

THE DARK KNIGHT RETURNS 

Frank Miller 

ears before Sin City, Frank Miller shook the 
~~mic-book industry in its slacks by yanking 
e Bat, his pointy ears and his spandex pants 
right into the 20th century. Miller took Batman 
io the extreme, stripping off the decades of 
kitsch, family-friendly baggage to unleash the 
arkness howling within. Returning to wipe 
' e streets clean again, an aging Batman Finds 
himself locked in epic deathmatches with Joker 
~nd - as his own demons threaten to swallow 
him - a reluctant Clark Kent. Miller's powerful 
'rtwork captures the gothic minimalism of 
Bob Kane’s comics fora shocking resurrection 
■f one of pop culture's most famous heroes. 
Incalculably influential. 

Movie watch: Although nominally based on 
Miller's equally awesome Batman: Year One, 
Christopher Nolan’s summer smash Batman 
Begins takes all its cues from Dark Knight. 

With Christian Bale's Wayne a tortured, 
murderous anti-hero and not an inch of 
spandex in sight, it's fair to say the Bat has his 
balls back. 

MAUS 

By Art Spit gel man 

he first comic-book ever to win the Pulitzer 
Prize. Swedish cartoonist Art Spiegelman 
etonated the divisions between comics 
~nd mainstream literature in one outrageous 
conceit: telling the story of the Holocaust 
th the oppressed Jews played by mice and 
e Nazis as cats. Lighting up the harrowing 


treatment of Jews in Nazi Germany in a way no 
one had thought possible, its a shudderingly 
powerful work. The story intertwines two 
threads: the true tale of Vladek Spiegelman’s 
experiences as a young Jew sent to Auschwitz; 
and his recollections as an old man to his 
son Art, as the two try to make sense of the 
past. Chilling, unique and unbearably tragic, 
every page of Maus is haunted by the truth 
of what Viadek - and the millions like him 
- went through and what he was forced to 
resort to in order to survive. Unrepeatable in 
any other medium, its rooted in history as an 
extraordinary piece of art. 

Movie watch: Like we said - unrepeatable in 
any other medium. 

PREACHER: GONE TO TEXAS 

By Garth Ennis 

Texas preacher Jesse Custer is searching 
for God. But he doesn't want spiritual 
enlightenment or redemption. Nope, this is 
man fuelled by rage about the state of the 
world. Seems God’s quit Heaven and The 
Preacher's on a mission to force him back into 
duty. Where do an Irish vampire, a hit-girl and 
a holy assassin fit in? Like stakes driven 
through the dark heart of this sick, witty, 
emotionally charged epic. Part twisted 
Western, part gothic horror, part slapstick 
comedy, Garth Ennis’ pulpy, brutal action 
adventure is littered with profanity and death, 
GBH and gore, ripsnorting narratives and 
fabulous characterisation. It caused a media 
sensation when it was released back in the 
ninties. Not hard to see why. 

Movie watch: Garth Ennis wrote a screenplay, 
while X-Men star James Marsden and Tank 
Girl helmer Rachel Talalay were pencilled in 
for 2002 movie project. Since then, with the 
$22 million budget failing to materialise and 
Marsden now locked in to Superman Returns, 
its all gone quiet. 

SUPERMAN: RED SON 

By Mark Millar 

Superman, eh? More American than, er, 
Captain America. But what if baby Supes 
had crashlanded in the Soviet bloc instead of 
mid-West America? It's the kind of question 
an American just wouldn't ask, because the 
answer is far too scary. Step in Brit comic-book 
maestro Mark Millar with a revisionist tale 
that swaps the Big S for the Hammer’n'Sickle 
as Superman becomes a tool of communism 
rather than the all-American freedom fighter. 
Obviously, someone Stateside has to tackle 
this dangerous uber-Marxist. That would 
be brainiac Lex Luthor and his army of 
superheroes forged from a Roswell crash 
site. Ifs a book fizzing with ideas, turning 


everything we know on its head with gleeful 
shrewdness. Did we mention that Lois marries 
Lex and Batman is born in Russia? 

Movie watch: No direct adap, but with Bryan 
Singer promising to multi-reference the entire 
history of Big Red in his new opus Superman 
Returns, elements of Red Son are sure to seep 
in somewhere 

KINGDOM COME 

By Mark Waid and Alex Ross 
A superhero epic for the pros. Kingdom Come 
kicks off as a retired, grey-haired Superman 
and super-codger friends return to battle with 
the new generation of amoral superheroes 
who don't mind flattening a few buildings (and 
people) to kill off the crims. It's the world that 
Watchmen and Dark Knight feared: where 
superheroes rage out of control in a series 
of megabattles on a one-way street to the 
apocalypse. Etched through stunning artwork 
and layered with an encyclopedic knowledge 
of comic-book heritage, co-creators Mark 
Waid and Alex Ross drag in practically every 
single character ever to grace the pages of a 
DC comic. Consider it a double-whammy. On 
the one hand, a DC textbook. On the other, a 
deathmatch wetdream. 

Movie watch: After rumours of a TV mini- 
series and a full-length animated feature Film 
(by the same guys behind the terriFic Batman 
and Superman toon shows) proved false, Waid 
came out to quash hopes fora movie once and 
for all. 

MARSHAL LAW 

By Pot Mills and Keiin 0 ’Neill 
Alan Moore reckoned that, in The Dark 
Knight Returns, Frank Miller had given 
comic-books their first true anti-hero. Then 
Marshal Law arrived. Not just a fractured 
hero, but a hero-hater on a personal vendetta 
to destroy corrupt crusaders. Fresh and 
unflinching, Marshal Law uses superheroes 
to skewer hypocrisy, religion, government, 
war and bigotry in a tight, grizzly thriller 
given glorious life by Kevin O'Neill’s visual 
pyrotechnics. Not convinced? Over to the 
big man himself: “A lot of people say I'm a 
uniformed thug, no better than the scum I 
hunt down. A legalised vigilante, handing 
out his own highly suspect street 'justice'. 
Someone with a pathological hatred of 
superheroes, reveling at the chance to beat 
the hell out of them. That sounds fair. I can live 
with that." 

Movie watch: A Marshal Law movie was 
planned in 1995, but the rights have since 
reverted back to Mills and O’Neill. Which, 
despite their continued efforts, is exactly where 
they've stayed . 
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WOODS BY MATT BOCHENSKI 
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n the whores of Ord Town, check out the pimps of Hollywood. 


Of all the lies perpetrated by the 
Hollywood myth machine, none are 
so pervasive as the ones it tells about itself. This 
is the city of dreams. The end of the rainbow. If 
there're sins being committed in the world, well, 
that must be somebody else's town. And even 
though those famous white letters are only a 
matter of miles from San Fernando's Porn Valley, 
everyone in showbiz'll tell you that Hollywood is a 
world away from America's dark heart. 

They'll say this city doesn't do Sin. America 
doesn't like sex. That Hollywood isn’t a knocking 
shop for drug addicts and gang bangers. 

And they'll be lying. 

In America, sex is currency and nobody has 
an appetite for filthy lucre like Movie City, USA. 

In reality, that one-way journey from the Bel Air 
Hills to the San Fernando suburbs has always 
been a two-way exchange. Heading east is a I 
constant flow of human traffic - of the Hollywood I 
has-beens and never-weres who wash up on the 
shores of the sex industry. But in return, the porn 
'stars' of San Fernando have long been peddling 
their own cultural wares: mystery; glamour; and, 
above everything, sin. 

Hollywood is fascinated by porn because 
Hollywood is a town built on filth and cemented 
in sleaze. They might not have been making fuck 
films since the 1920s, but behind studio doors 
America's favourite movie stars have long been 
doing shit that’d make a five star ass general go 
blue in the face...;O.^^J-.*‘ 

Years before the porn industry took root, Errol 
Flynn was being tried for statutory rape (three 
times), Judy Garland had had an abortion, two gay 
husbands and a narrowly failed suicide bid, Joan 
Crawford had been seduced by her stepfather and 
slept her way into the movies, while a struggling 
Clark Gable got his big break in a toilet courtesy 
Of MGM dick. 


It was only in the middle of this gangbang bun 
fight that Hollywood set about spinning its way out 
of trouble. AftSr.a string of damaging scandalG, 
The Hay's Code ofi. 1930 tried to shut down sex on 
the silver screen. The Code consisted of amumber 
of decrees, basically summed up in Rule 1: "No 
picture shall be produced that will lower the moral 
standards of those who see it." It drew a line in 
the sand: movies on one side; filth on the other. At 

In reality, this is ground zero of 
the long history of Hollywood and 
the Valley - over half a century of 
mutual influence, cross-over and 
pervertisation. From Jane Russell 
in the forties to Jenna Jameson in 
the nineties, Hollywood courted 
the underbelly of America while 
assiduously hiding behind the 
illusion of its self-created moral 
high ground. 

No figure embodies this relationship more 
than John Holmes - a porn legend in the seventies 
and eighties until his death from Aids. He lived 
a spectacular life - making thousands of pom 
movies while blowing most the proceeds on an 
epic coke habit. He was a cult hero to the counter- 
culture generation of Hollywood players like Jack 
Nicholson and Warren Beatty, the hottest ticket 
at the hottest parties, and the ultimate icon of the 
illicit world that Hollywood loved to love. It didn't 
hurt his reputation when he was implicated in a 
still-unsolved quadruple homicide that went down 
in L.A. history as one of the grizzliest killings the 
city had ever seen. 

But it's more than just a handful of individuals 
that tie the two towns - these two worlds - to each 
other. Both industries have long been associated 
with the Mob, though it’s a sign of their differences 
that Hollywood romanticises its past. Everybody 


knows that Sinatra got started in the movies 
after a few of his Italian 'friends' paid a couple 
of visits to the right houses. And in the porn 
business, too, the mob muscled in early on some 
of the juiciest action. Deep Throat, one of the 
most commercially successful movies ever made, 
was bankrolled by the Mitchell Brothers, part of 
the Colombo mafia family. They made so much 
cash that they set up a production company in 
Hollywood and went on to distribute The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre. At a trial after the Mitchells 
were murdered, Nicholson and Beatty were 
spotted in the galleries. 

But it's money that really ties Hollywood to 
the Valley. From VHS to Cable to DVD, the porn 
industry has gone supernova - turning over an 
estimated $10 billion a year. Hollwood's mega 
^corporation studio-owners are drawn to that 
figure like flies to shit. The big winners in the 
sex business include AOL-Time Warner, AT&T 
and Hilton Hotels. Even America's sex-hating 
Republican National Committee is chaired by 
Brian Roberts, CEO of Comcast, who pocket 
millions of dollars from porn through their vast 
network of cable outlets. 

If comic-books are fantasy then Hollywood 
is reality - not the bizarro monochrome of Frank 
Miller's imagination, but the sweat-stained joy of 
real life. In glorious, widescreen technicolour. 

Watch: 

Wonderland (2003) dir. James cox 
Boogie Nights (1997) dir. PT Anderson 
Inside Deep Throat (2005) 

dir. Fenton Baiiy / Randy Barbato 

The Texas Chainsaw Massacre (1974) 
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A LWLies review will not be 
inhibited by any perceived rules. 
Just as movies are about more than 
the two hours you spend sitting 
in the cinema , our reviews are a 
chance to talk about much more 
than the immediate experience 
of the film in question. There 
are many different aspects of the 
movie-going experience and we 
will embrace them all. 


Anticipation 

Ever waited six months for a box- 
office behemoth? Read a book that 
you loved and nervously watched 
the adaptation? Been pleasantly 
surprised by an off-the-radar 
independent? Anticipation plays a 
crucial role in your reaction to a 
movie. Rather than ignore it, we 
think it should be measured and 
acknowledged as part of the movie- 
going experience. 

Marked out of S. 


En j oyment 

All other things aside, how did you 
feel for those two hours? Were you 
glued to your seat? Did the film 
speak to your soul? Was it upsetting, 
disappointing, or just plain boring? 
Were you even awake? 

Marked out of f. 


In Retrospect 

Great movies live with you; you 
carry them around wherever you 
go and the things they say shape 
the way you see the world. Did 
this movie fade away or was every 
moment burned into your retinas? 
Was it a quick fix action flick, good 
for a rainy Sunday afternoon? Or 
the first day of the rest of your life? 
Did you hate it with a fury only 
to fall in love with a passion? Or 
did that first love drain away like a 
doomed romance? 

Marked out of $. 




“Muay Thai is dangerous,” 

sombrely declares the old monk of 
the Thai village Nong Pra-du. He's 
not kidding. His young protege Ting’s 
(Tony Jaa) thrilling use of Muay Thai 

- an ancient form of Thai fighting 

- isn't just dangerous, it's downright 
lethal. Good thing Ting oozes honour 
and respect from every single one of 
his sweaty, fight-drenched pores. 



sounds like a crap percussion 
instrument, but this is a man not to be 
messed with. Unfortunately, no-one's 
told that to Don (Wannakit Siriput) - a 
heavy for Bangkok's ruthless crime 
lord Khom Tuan - who foolishly cuts 


the head off Ong-Bak (the village's 
sacred statue) to impress his boss. 
Ting heads to Bangkok to retrieve 
the head with the help of George 
(Petchthai Wongkamlao), a loveable 
rogue and former villager. 

Ong-Bak does not pretend to 
be Citizen Kane. It's a high-octane, 
thrilling, joyful return to classic 
martial-arts movies, capturing 
real fighting skills at a time when 
we've become used to wire-work 
choreography bedazzling us in 
magical-realist versions. The fight 
scenes are beautiful yet brutal, 
each kick and blow is felt. The 
unfathomable moves Jaa uses to 


athletically escape his pursuers in 
the chase sequences are often given 
triple replays by the director - and 
deservedly so. Your brain wouldn't 
believe what you were seeing on the 
basis of one viewing. 

Tony Jaa's preparation for 
this role included four years of 
Muay Thai training. He puts In an 
astonishing display of skills in this 
no wire, no CGI, no camera-tricks 
demonstration. Get It on the ground 
floor as a new cult hero is born. Just 
pray to Ong-Bak that Hollywood 
doesn't sanitise him for the studio 
once it gets its grubby hands on 
Tony Jaa. Adrian Sandlford 


Anticipation. Great 


Enjoyment. Engrossing, 


In Retrospect. The sort 
of film you babble on about 





Arnaud Desplechin 

approaches his latest film with a 
turbulent directorial mix of third 
person perspective and intense 
subjectivity. We are flung back 
and forth between two contrasting 
narratives as we follow Nora 
(Emmanuelle Devos), a successful 
art dealer and ropey mother dealing 
with the imminent death of her 
tether, and Ishmael (played by the 
wonderfully charismatic Mathieu 
Amalric), her former lover who 
is mistakenly thrown in a mental 
hospital. 

The murky family dealings of 
Nora and her brooding tether are 
always cleverly offset with moments 
of glorious hilarity. A narcotic-fueled 


lawyer and a fantastic body-popping 
display In a mental asylum provide 
much amusement in Ishmael's 
unhinged segments. Kings and 
Queen could have easily been 
split in to two films, but instead 
it's a slightly lengthy, occasionally 
Invigorating slice of tragic comedy 
pie. Paul Willoughby 

Anticipation. Hah, not 
really. One 

Enjoyment. Bzeakin' with 


In Retrospect, a 






Evil is the story of Erik 
(Andreas Wilson), a troubled youth 
sent to boarding-school in the 1950s 
to rescue a place in the sixth form 
and escape his violent stepfather. 
When his hopes of a new start are 
violently squashed by the hierarchy 
of prefects who control school law 
through brutal punishments, Erik 
soon finds himself pitted against the 
senior student Otto (Skarsgard) in a 
battle for respect. Otto has violence 
on his side (a chilling scene sees 
him pin Erikto the sports field, 
douse him in hot and cold water then 
leave him there overnight) while Erik 
has cunning. As his notoriety grows, 
the stakes in this battle of will go 
through the roof. 

Evil contains scenes of real 
ingenuity. Example: as his stepfather 
beats Erik in the next room in one 
of their 'little talks', his mother plays 
a haunting piano to the sound of 
the blows; a desperate attempt 
to wall herself off from the noise. 
Sure, matching classical music to 
disturbing content isn't startlingly 
original, but it's vividly effective. As 
we watch his mother striking away 
at the piano, the sound of the skin- 
tearing belt is enough to throw the 


In the holy triumvirate 
of Korean cinema, where the 
propulsive urban stylist Chan- 
wook Park (Old hoy) is Scorsese, 
and the reflective, painterly Ki-duk 
Kim (The Isle) is Terrence Malik, 
then the hugely populist and often 
sentimental Je-gyu Kang, director 
of Tae Guk Gl, is the Korean 
Spielberg. Kang, the canny box 
office powerhouse who has single- 
handedly revitalised the commercial 
prospects of Korean cinema, here 
cements his so-called Spielbergian 
reputation with a mega-budget tear- 
jerking war movie that hits all the 
right Saving Private Ryan buttons. 

And certainly, the appropriate 




If there’s one thing worse 
than being caught by 
your mates browsing the 
porno spot in HMV, it's being 

spotted in the anime section holding 
a deluxe, double-disc edition of Ninja 
Scroll. To dismiss Asian animation 
as kids' stuff would be a gross error. 
We may all go nuts for some Pixar 
family film, but these guys make 
pioneering, complex films at a mere 
fraction of the budget. They appease 
our inner nerd. Sky Blue is Korea's 
latest offering to the genre we love 
to hate. 

Sky Blue is nothing particularly 
new. It’s workers-versus-oppressors 
as the residents of Ecoban - a 
futuristic biodome which houses 
a lucky few against the ravaged 
wastelands of Earth - are at constant 
war with the enslaved diggers who 
supply them with the coal they need 
to survive. Suffice to say, love, death, 
science and class war all make an 
appearance during the satisfyingly 
curt 90-minute runtime. Sky Blue's 
sophisticated digital backdrops 
are a feast for the eyes, a subtle 
blend of live action and digitised 
imagery which gives the Earth of 
2140 a suitably moribund quality. 

The grandeur of the architecture 
is adeptly juxtaposed with action 
sequences containing plenty of 
stylistic flourishes. 


To Sky Blue's repertoir of rapt 
grandeur add grace - and lots of 
it. Films like Toy Story and Robots 
seem so calculated to supply 
optimum enjoyment, faultlessly 
paced with barely a breath passing 
before the next one-liner or piece 
of visual trickery is thrown at the 
screen. One of the reasons Sky 
Blue succeeds is due to the stately, 
unhurried way in which the plot 
unfurls. 

Sadly, for all its elegance, Sky 
Blue lacks the playful energy and 
originality of, say, Miyazaki's Spirited 
Away. But due to that film's success. 
Sky Blue will get the chance it 
deserves to be seen by a wider 
audience and not restricted to the 
hooded DVD posse. David Jenkins 


Anticipation, could 



Enjoyment, a ripping 





In Retrospect. 

Lightweight fluff and 
utterly charming, but once 
will be enough. Three 



After five stormy years 

in adaptation purgatory, director 
Gregg Araki finally got it together to 
write a screenplay for Scott Heim's 
novel, Mysterious Skin. Araki claims 
that it's the First and last time a book 
has ever received his tears upon 
its dust jacket. Such melodramatic 
whimsy is fitting of a film that takes 
the extreme themes of paedophilia, 
rape and abduction in small-town 
America and sprinkles them 
gracefully over its characters like... 
tears on a dust jacket? 

Queer auteur Araki is not a 
director known for his subtlety. 
Previous films The Doom 
Generation and Totally F'“ked 
Up were cinematic nihilism gone 
haywire, their sole purpose being 
to shock and disturb with Araki's 
own voice front and centre. With 
Mysterious Skin, Araki has taken 
a step back. He's finally stopped 
saying “fuck you" to society and 
has decided to concentrate on 
how society is saying "fuck you" 
to itself. 


Mysterious Skin is a gay 
psychodrama revolving around 
the lives of two boys who meet 
at baseball practise at the age of 
eight Swept aside by his hazily 
ambivalent mother (Elizabeth Shue), 
Neil McCormack (Joseph Gordon- 
Levitt) is raped by his baseball 
coach, leading him to adopt the 
lifestyle of a gay hustler. Brian 
(Brady Corbet) is a dork, decked out 
in oversized wire-framed glasses 
and obsessed by the idea that he 
was abducted by aliens. Both boys 
are on a quest to study their past 
and release pent-up emotbns they 
are only beginning to develop 
The performances are good, 
but not great. And for a film based 
on such a daring conceit, the 
performances really needed to be 
great. Granted, the major dramatic 
scenes, especially the finale, are 
comma ndingly acted and expertly 
paced. It's the small, black comic 
cut-aways that fall flat; the straight- 
to-camera rhetorical questions and 
open-ended sentences that Wes 


Anderson and Todd Solondz do 
so well. In fact, the entire comic 
element of the film is slightly ill- 
conceived. In a scene where Neil 
picks up a raucous businessman 
who wants to get the most from his 
buck, it's really a joke that only the 
rent-boys in the audience will be 
laughing at 

The film contains scenes of 
paedophilia which are presented 
with such dreamy elegance, you are 
left uncertain as to what is actually 
happening on the screen (and 
they're all the more haunting for it). 
Araki has abandoned the rough- 
around-the-edges exploitation style 
in which he usually shoots his films 
in favour of the whispy textures 
and ironic juxtapositions of David 
Lynch. All this coupled with the 
brilliantly melancholic soundtrack 
supplied by Cocteau Twins 
mainstay, Robin Guthrie, makes our 
sympathy for the sad lives these 
characters lead skyrocket. 

Comparisons will be made with 
Todd Solondz’s forthcoming (and 



similarly disturbing) Palindromes 
which uses child actors to present 
very sensitive ideas on screen. 

Both films highlight how difficult 
it is to “get right" a character who 
has been the victim of paedophilia. 
With Mysterious Skin, the ideas are 
buried in the character's emotions 
so deeply that its sometimes 
difficult to understand the motives 
behind their reasoning. For all its 
extravagant storytelling, you're just 
not there with them. You sympathise 
with them, but then you don't really 
like them. 

Mysterious Skin's tone shifts 
uneasily from the self-consciously 
subtle (the initial "encounter" with 
the coach) to blatant emotional 
signposting (the final breakdown). 
Neil's never-ending barrage of 
lecherous clients seem to force the 
idea of the diversity of sexuality 
on to the audience. From his initial 
encounter with a balding snack- 
salesman, you’re counting down 
the tricks until cocky Neil has his 
face smashed in with a spanner. 



Although Brian's search for aliens is 
funny in its benign straitfacedness, 
the final twist will come as no 
surprise to anyone with an ounce of 
common sense. It's a well-executed 
film that isn't entirely convincing. 

By the final reel, you're merely left 
waiting for things to fall into place. 

If nothing else, it's serves as a good 
argument as to why we don't play 
baseball in Britain. David Jenkins 

Anticipation, if it's 


Enjoyment. Although 
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above average, but slightly 


in. 


LWL: How close were you with Greg Araki when he was making the film? 

Heim: I didn't have a chair with my name on it, that's for 


LWL: What was it like when you first saw the film? 




LWL: Did you see Brady Corbett and Joseph Levett as Brian and Neil? 

Heim: Yes and no . I think Brady is closer than Joe in terms 
of how I initially pictured them. The thing I discovered 
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Even in adultery there is 
morality. For every red blooded 
male and desperate housewife 
succumbing to the lingering glance 
and the hot breath of a wine-stained 
kiss, there are unwritten rules. 
Unwritten and unspoken, but fully 
understood. 

For the two couples In John 
Curran's We Don't Live Here 
Anymore there is no exception. Jack 
(Ruffalo) and Terry (Dern), live in a 
suburban house as messy, chaotic 
and unsturdy as their marriage and 
are best friends with Hank (Krause) 
and Edith (Watts) - a sterile, pristine 
couple who have affairs. 

Bored and disillusioned, Jack 
and Edith regularly disappear to 
“the librar/' or "the grocery store” 
to indulge in back-clutching, nail- 
dragging sex, which satiates them 
only until the next time. Their guilt 
manifests itself in a strange desire 
to push their respective halves 
together, as if it will alleviate their 
guilt and make their lies and deceit 
seem more palatable if they aren't 
the only ones having extra-marital 
nookie. But the best secrets are the 

someone else is let in on the fun, it's 
no fun anymore. 





Bonbon opens with a 

softy-spoken grandfatherly guy 
called Villegas (our human hero) 
who is good-naturedly trying to sell 
his exquisite hand-crafted knives 
to a bunch of average-Joe builders. 
We discover in due course that he 
is doing this because he has been 
made redundant by the petrol station 
where he had worked for half his 
life - but he is most certainly not 
bitter. The close filming thrusts us 
Into the action and immediately sets 
the intimate tone of the film. Carlos 
Sorln, the director, is famed for 
“using real places with real people” 
in his work, and Bonbon is no 
exception. Juan Villegas was actually 
his car-parking attendant in Buenos 
Aires for 15 years before being hand- 
picked by Sorin to be the pivotal 
role In this film. Villegas now enjoys 
international success, after the film 
was awarded the Fipresci prize at 
the San Sebastian International 
Film Festival. The gentle bartering 
in the first scene seems unscripted 
and natural, and Villegas clearly 
comes across as an honest and 
unpretentious protagonist who is 
obviously having a whale of a time. 

But where does the dog come 
in? One day, Villegas meets a young 








A CONVERSATION ABOUT 
THE LEAGUE OF 
GENTLEMEN'S APOCALYPSE. 

Danny. Right we’re off 'n' away. 
Anthony. Okay well basically it was 
just a long-winded episode. 
d. Well no, It had no connection... 
now don’t get me wrong I did like it 
but it didn't have anything to do with 
the episodes. I spent too much of the 
film trying to familiarise myself with 
the new scenarios and characters 
and not enough time enjoying the 
things that I enjoy about The League 
Of Gentlemen. 

a. You were so used to seeing them 
in certain scenarios... acting in a 
certain way. So when they weren't 


all bright, it's no good - the magic's 
gone. Those characters were out of 

a. It's just a bizarre thing. It's like the 
Christmas special, which just went 
on for too long. 

d. How long was the Christmas 
special? 

d. So if the Christmas special had 
been the movie would you have 
preferred it, given that the movie was 
90 minutes as well? 
a. (Pauses) Probably not. I don’t 
know why. I dunno. It's difficult The 
Christmas special was like three little 
bits, with like an intro, and an ectro... 
d. A what? 



d . I reckon... it was the lack of 
canned laughter, and the lighting - 
they made a big point of the change 
in lighting when they moved between 
the two worlds, and while that might 
be really clever and everything... it 
just looked a bit, shit. The League 
Of Gentlemen looks amazing. It's 
always looked like a film. So when 


d. (Laughing) You dick. I'm gonna 
put that in the review. 

narrated It and brought the episodes 
together and stuff. Anyway. The 
whole idea of the film was good. 
Moving it on was good. The change 
was good. However basically all of 
those characters are typecast in 


Royston Vasey and it seems a very 
bizarre portrayal of them all to take 
them into the real world. You expect 
them to be in a certain way and 
they're not. 

d. It's almost a cop-out that they 
put Papa Lazarou in... just 'cus, they 
know everyone loves him so it's like 
“Here you go, here's Papa Lazarou 
being weird for a few minutes." 
a. But his makeup was all wrong 
anyway. His hair was flat. Maybe it 
was just 'cus of the lighting. It wasn't 
right. 

d. Another thing -a fundamental 
thing, was that seeing Steve 
Pemberbroke being half Herr Lipp 
and half himself is really clever 
and worked well in the film, but all 
it does is remind you that he's a 
character and that removes you from 
the world of The League and then 
you can't really laugh anymore. I 
reckon from halfway through the film 
until the end there was very little to 

a. And the other thing, which 
not a lot of people might know or 
recognise, is that that's Jeremy 
Dyson in the first scene. He’s always 
been the fourth man, but never seen. 


d . Do you reckon he loves that 
- being in the film? Stepping out 
for the big occasion. Do you reckon 
those were their houses as well? 
a. I always thought Dyson was 
Barbara the taxi driver... And did you 
notice Peter Kay and the guy from 
Shaun Of The Dead, behind the wall 
in the 16th Century bit? 
d . See there again that whole 
16th Century bit was like, all right, 
but it just wasn't that funny. The 
jokes weren't there. Too many 
special effects, and way too many 
towards the end. Some massive 
Ray Harryhausen-esque beast is 
fundamentally not funny. Too much 
fighting and bullshit 
d . Alright lets wrap it up. To 
conclude, we need the scoring 
system thing - what do you reckon? 
A. I'd go 5,3,4. 5,3,4 - yeah. 
d . So you're saying when you 
walked out you thought about it more 
and it got better? 
a. Yeah. 

d. Right I'll say 4,3,3. It was good 
and I totally respect that they tried 
to do something different I'm a bit 
dissapointed but I'll live. 


Imagine Gladiator set in ihe 
Crusades. Imagine Legolas defending 
Jerusalem for all he’s worth. Imagine 
what Ridley Scott's latest historical 

In 1186, between the second 
and third Crusades, young French 
blacksmith Balian (Orlando Bloom) 
discovers he is the son of a noble 
knight, Godfrey of Ibelln (Liam 
Neeson). Balian joins the Christian 
powers trying to maintain the uneasy 
peace in Jerusalem as a Saracen 
onslaught approaches. 

Right, so all the ingredients are 
here. Why then, does Kingdom Of 
Heaven feel so flat? The film never 
really engages with the period, and 
Orlando Bloom wanders about on 


screen like a lost little boy. Best line 
goes to Liam Neeson: “I once fought 
for two days with an arrow through 
my testicle." It's an experience which 
can't be too dissimilar from enduring 
Bloom's uninspiring presence for two 
and a half badly paced hours. 


Anticipation. Ridley 


Enjoyment. Bad plotting 

In Retrospect. Tries 
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Every once in a while there 
comes a film so unique that it eludes 
classification, subverts the last iota 
of accepted belief and sprays a 
sparkly new sheen over our clouded 
vision. What the Bleep Do We Know 
isn’t one of them. 

Amanda, (Matlin) a jaded young 
photographer prone to panic-attacks 
and riddled with self-doubt, finds 
herself submerged in an Amanda 
in Wonderland adventure which 
alleviates the monotony of her 
loathsome life and opens up a new 
dimension beyond the looking glass. 
The film relies on the use of clever 
graphics to explain how quantum 
physics takes over when we feel 
anger, hurt and shock. But beneath 
the supposedly awe-inspiring 
images, reminiscent of '80s cult 
classic Weird Science, lies little 
groundbreaking information. 

This mess lies somewhere 
between a documentary on the 
effects of quantum physics on 
day-to-day human emotions and 
a simple cartoon; best likened to 
GCSE bitesize revision for physics. 
But more patronising. By dumbing- 
down the scientific explanations of 
quantum physics, a series of experts 
offer the simplest of examples to 
illustrate the application of quantum 
physics throughout our lives, ranging 
from bouncing a basketball to flirting 
at weddings. 


The performances differ only 
marginally from amateur dramatics 
and draw the film more towards a 
mockumentary, damaging its only 
remnants of credibility. A unique 
piece of cinema? Certainly, but the 
stereotypes of husbands cheating 
with blonde models, young virile 
males homing in on rosy-cheeked 
bridesmaids and mini Cuba Gooding 
Jr lookalikes bouncing basketballs, 
make the film wholly undigestible. 
No wonder then, that Americans 
have embraced the film like fat kids 
in a sweet shop, with What The 
Bleep workshops and conferences 
springing up all over the US as 
though an incredible phenomenon 
has just been uncovered. 

What the Bleep Do We Know? 

A BLEEP-load more than they do. 
Monisha Rajesh 

Anticipation. Quantum 
Enjoyment. Pieys on 
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The Woodsman, Kinsey, 

Palindromes, Mysterious Skin, Bad 
Education : it seems that paedophilia 
is becoming something of a 
cinematic tarte du jour these days. 

Asia Argento's adaptation of 
J. T. LeRoy's savagely authentic 
book stays faithful to its literary 
intentions, leaving very little of its 
visceral nastiness to the imagination. 
Jeremiah (Jimmy Bennett) is the 
seven-year-old son of Sarah (Asia 
Argento), a hesitant mother, truck- 
stop prostitute and drug addled 
floozy. She abandons Jeremiah and 
leaves him to be raised by foster 
parents. When, later, she arrives 
at their doorstep demanding her 
child back, Jeremiah is devastated. 
Threatening torture if he runs away, 
Sarah inducts Jeremiah into a world 
of drugs, violence and heartbreak. 

The story is presented in the 
same stream-of-consctousness as 
Harmony Korine’s Gummo, a film 
Argento cites as "opening the door" 
to this type of filmmaking. It's loud, 
repetitive, obnoxious and calculated 
to offend. But it works. 

The plot itself is driven by 
Sarah's unpredictable character, 
whose rebellious temperament is 
always on the verge of taking its toll 
on Jeremiah. 

Although The Heart is Deceitful 
Above All Things is not a film about 
paedophilia, it does contain intense 
scenes of child abuse, made all 


worse by the angelic Dylan and 
Cole Sprouse (who play an older 
version of Jeremiah). They have no I 
way of defending themselves from 
the horrors visited on them by their 
numerous adult carers, stooping the 
film in an air of constantly impendin 
menace. 

Argento may be criticised for 
giving the film a pouting artsyness, 
but there are several moments of 
surreal humour to sweeten the 
pill. Marilyn Manson plays one of 
Argento's many beaus and is first 
seen in a pitch black room, slouched 
in an armchair and watching the 
Jesus channel with a beer. I 

Argento's film will fan the flames I 
of the art/pom debate, but will ■ 
hopefully be seen for what H really 
is: a rites of passage story for our 

Set against the backdrop 
of the Second World War, Twin 
Sisters seeks to explore both sides 
of the conflict through the plight of 
Lotte and Anna, separated at their 
father's graveside and taken to live in 
two completely opposing worlds. 

The consumption-blighted Lotte 
is taken to Holland where she lives 
a privileged life, while the strong, 
healthy Anna is made to literally 
shovel shit and suffer the beatings 
of her oppressive Uncle in her 
native Germany, until she eventually 
marries an SS soldier. 

The sisters grow up unaware 
of each other's fate. And when they 


Anticipate 
Enjoyment . 


Similar in style and tone to 
the Oscar-winning One Day In 
September, and Capturing the 
Friedmans, the film is constructed 
mainly from grainy seventies 
newsreel footage and interviews 
with the repentant ex-members of 
the group. Students: go and see 
this brilliantly constructed and 
fascinating documentary. It might 
make you cool again. David Jenkins 



of young newspaper heiress, 

Patty Hearst by the SLA and the 
subsequent media furore which 
followed. In a strange twist, Patty 
converts to their cause, and efforts 
:he group by police 
spiral into a bizarre 
showdown which results 
in a violent gun battle broadcast live 
on national TV. 

The Patty Hearst saga is not an 
event which has passed the test of 
time, but it makes the documentary 
intriguing for it. Whilst 
Patty's dalliance with the group and 
her veneration by a generation of 
angry students is intriguing in it's 
strangeness, the actual story here 
is the social backdrop of America 
The real question posed 
by Guerrilla is: how did the greatest 
democracy on earth allow something 
like the SLA to thrive? 


Star Wars is important. 

Important because it changed 
people's lives and became a part of 

the touchstone of all art, be it film, 
music, painting or theatre? 

Revenge Of The Sith arrives 
on the back of two huge cinematic 
disappointments. The Phantom 
Menace delivered precious little, 
and Attack Of The Clones was only 
narrowly better. All eyes now rest 
on this chapter, the dark episode, 
to redeem George Lucas' actions 
over the past live years. Is it actually 
possible to screw up Anakin 
Skywalker turning to the dark side 


of The Force and becoming Darth 
Vader? The simple answer is no, 
and the simple fact is, he does better 
than could ever have been expected. 

Revenge Of The Sith's main 
task, to explain why Anakin turned to 
the dark side, is its greatest success. 
This was critical because, like it or 
not, what happens in this film will 
change the way we view the original 
trilogy. If we don't understand his 
betrayal of the Jedi and devotion to 
the Emperor, we can't understand 
Vader's eventual redemption. In 
this sense, Hayden Christenson 
excels, taking the character beyond 
the petulant teenager of Attack 


Of The Clones. Similarly, Ewan 
Mcgregor and Nathalie Portman do 
their smaller but important roles the 
justice they deserve. 

Finally, Lucas ties up the loose 
ends which were vital for a smooth 
transition to Episode IV, A New 
Hope ; a title that now has greater 
poignancy. 

Sith is not perfect, (most notably 
in Lucas's now traditionally weak 
dialogue) but Lucas has finally 
shown his greatest creation, Darth 
Vader, the respect that he deserves 
and provided the depth that we 
always hoped this film would deliver. 


Enjoyment. Lucas draws 
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Millions is hardly in the 
vein of Boyle’s Shallow 
Grave or 28 Days Later. 

Equally, It's the polar opposite of 
Trainspotting. But just as the harsh 
reality of a Scottish heroin-addict's 
fight with drug abuse was at times 
surreal In both Its direction and its 
content, Millions has its moments 
of barminess, albeit in a rather 
simpler context and a slightly lighter 
comical world. In short, Boyle’s 
changed tack. 

Having moved home, seven- 
year-old Damian seeks solace In 
a make-shift haven of cardboard 
boxes In a bid to distance himself 
from his new one-parent family 
status (occupied by dad, James 
Nesbitt). Fortuitously, a daring 
bank heist Inadvertently delivers a 
substantial donation directly down 
his cardboard chimney. And here 
the trouble begins. The deeply 
religious Damien convinces himself 
that the money hails from heaven, 
Cue waking dreamtime sequences 
of your favourite biblical characters 
advising him on the most pious 
method of distributing this wealth 
for the greater good. Cue Robin 
Hood-esque minor miracles to 
help the needy. Until Nesbitt, ably 
assisted by Donovan, decides upon 
a more appropriate plan of action 
- somewhat closer to home. All this 
with the enforced time restrictions 
of an imminent shift to the Euro 
threatening this heavenly hoard. 

Donovan’s maniacal grin, first 


seen in her evening faux-news 
appearances on The 11 O'clock 
Show, leaves you half expecting 
her to interject with an offensive 
gag, detracting somewhat from her 
important role of family infiltrator. 
Nesbitt, despite a Mancunian accent 
suspiciously teetering on Scottish, 
puts in a typically solid performance, 
while Alex Etel's Damian is at times 
majestic and at others rigid. But it's 
all good, honest work and it fits the 
film's feel. 

The escapism of a make- 
shift den, the imaginary friends, 
the seeming incomprehension 
of the threat of the bank robbers 
returning for their loot - Boyle’s work 
transforms them into something 
greater than the whole. A surreal 
take on the bank robbery and family 
frailty themes, the film struggles only 
slightly in terms of plot credibility. 
But the miraculous and colourful 
wonder injected into it throughout 
manage to carry it through. 



Enjoyment. Periodically 
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Based on HG Bissinger's novel, 
Friday Night Lights Is an intelligent 
study of a town's obsession with its 
high-school football team. Bissinger, 
a Pulitzer-prize-winning journalist, 
quit his day job to research the 
novel, moving to Texas to witness 
first-hand the pressures that the 
town placed on its legendary team, 
the Permian Panthers. 

With grainy, documentary- 
style direction, helmer Peter Berg 
subtly hugs the book's factual vibe 


by keenly presenting themes of 
sacrifice, pride and success and 
failure as the Panther's dignified 
coach (Billy Bob Thornton) finds his 
ambitions for the team tempered by 
an understanding of the darker side 
of competitive sport. 

He even taps into Bissinger's 
allusions to Greek tragedy: the hero 
destroyed by hubris: the battle; 
sacrifice for the community, mortals 
achieving immortality through 
heroism. “You gotta think of this 



as kids going off to war," says the 
writer. "Young, noble kids going off 
to an early death, metaphorically." 

But if that sounds like typical 
Oscar-fishing bullshit. It's smartly 
qualified by the movie's other, 
more subversive theme articulated 
by Coach Gaines: "Ain't much 
difference between winning and 
losing except how the outside world 
treats you. We all dig our own holes.” 

This edgy message, that victory 
is transitory, doesn't sit comfortably 


with the suggested celebration of 
self-sacrifice. And eventually, this 
deliberate ambiguity can't help 
but come across as moralising 
compromise. 

Despite the high intentions 
here, many of the genre’s jock-flick 
elements remain present: the brainy 
kid who'll go to college regardless 
of his football; the cocky prodigy; 
the reserved quarterback who only 
wants a scholarship to satisfy his 
ill mother, Hell, in the final crunch- 


match again hardcore faceless 
opposition, one of our heroes even 
states, “I love you guys." 

So, while Friday Night Lights is 
a superior coming-of-age film about 
the harshness of the 'real world', 
its strongest punches seem pulled. 





En j oyment . Beautifully 
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DIG! 



You may initially seeo/G/ 
as a documentary which zeroes in 
on the conception of two American 
bands, both alike in their creative 
zeal, but very different in terms of 
commercial success. Upon closer 
inspection, the film reveals itself 
as a disturbingly intimate portrait 
of a one-man ego trip; a merciless 
trawl through world of drugs, music, 
sabotage, arrogance and ultimately, 
violence. Anton Newcombe is 
lead singer, songwriter, multi- 
instrumentalist and producer of 
westcoast 60s revival band, The 
Brian Jonestown Massacre. He is 

We join Newcombe and his band 
three albums into their fledgling 
career. Early albums include Their 
Satanic Majesties' Second Request, 
Thank God For Mental Illness, and 
Take It From the Man! Upon hearing 
a copy of the album Rules O.K. by 
Portland psyche-rock combo, The 
Dandy Warhols, Newcombe eagerly 
declared them the best band he'd 


ever heard and potential running 
mates in his much touted “musical 
revolution". Whereas Courtney 
Taylor, lead singer/songwriter of 
The Dandys, shared a similar Rock 
n' Roll bohemianism (which greatly 
endeared him to Newcombe), he 
knew when it was time to put down 
the liquor and needles and have a 
measured stab at fame and success. 
When Newcome came to realise 
that The Dandy's were consciously 
seeking commercial fortune, he 
became consumed with envy. His 
life, and the life of the BJM turned 
into a jealous call-to-arms, a bile- 



fuelled wig-out in the pursuit of pure 
artistic integrity; integrity that he felt 
the Dandys had foregone in their 
pursuit of a mainstream listenership 

With DIG!, director Ondi 
Timoner has captured a moment in 
time on a par with Jacob Zapruder's 
amateur footage of the Kennedy 
assassination. That is not to say they 
share the same historical relevance, 
but the fact that she actually had 
the foresight to get the cameras 
rolling when all this was occurring 
is as rewarding as it is implausible. 
This is a revelatory snapshot of the 
music industry, at once scary and 
fascinating, but also revealing much 
about the commerce involved in 
maintaining a band and the resultant 
internal wrangles. 

Timoner'S camera is always 
pointed at the places and the people 
that you hope it would be. It might 
just be a case of right place, right 

time. An early scene shows Taylor 
and Newcombe sitting together in 
the front of a tour bus. The Dandy's 
had just recorded their drug-pop 
anthem ‘Not If You Were the Last 
Junkie On Earth' and Taylor, plays 
a copy of it on the car stereo. 
Newcombe hears it and falls deathly 
silent. Taylor’s unease is palpable. 
The shot is then expertly coupled 

having recently signed a major 
record deal with Capitol, joins his 
now bitter friend Newcombe on their 
tour of the Deep South. This time 
Newcombe wants Taylor to hear 
his new song, ‘Not If You Were The 
Last Dandy On Earth', which openly 


mocks the content of Taylor’s track. 
Although Taylor takes the child-like 
jape with a pinch of salt, Newcombe 
revels in his own spitefulness. It's an 
amazingly cold piece of filmmaking. 

The film is narrated in a deadpan 
drawl by Courtney Taylor himself, 
which serves to concentrate most 
of the screen time on Newcombe. 
Although Taylor is not given a free 
ride (he has a monster hissyfit at 
video director David LaChapelie), the 
fact that he does the narration at all 
suggests the filmmakers are ganging 
up and collectively scoffing at 
Newcombe. Taylor claims repeatedly 
that he still thinks of Newcombe 
as a “musical genius" and a “great 
friend", which is difficult to swallow 
seeing as Newcombe, at the height 
of his jealousy, mailed each Dandy 
Warhol a bullet with their name on it. 

the film (satisfyingly) hones in 
on Newcombe’s self-destructive 
character whilst presenting the 
Dandy's apparently effortless flight 
into the echelons of $40,000 music 
videos and European tours 

Newcombe’s unfathomable guile 
and unpredictable behaviour are the 
most disturbing elements of the film 
and are tactfully represented with the 
use of various different film stocks, 
lenses and colour saturations. It 
is Newcombe's hubristic personal 
vision that prevents a career 
trajectory emerging for the band. 
Every time they are given a break 
(a concert for various record execs 
in LA's Viper Room being the most 
calamitous), you know it's only a 
matter of time until he implodes 


and ruins everything. His volatile 
persona did as much to hinder the 
band's progress as it did to create 
the official legend. Indeed, the fellow 
members of the BJM became so 
wary of his destructiveness that 
when they were finally offered a 
record deal, they sent spaced out 
tambourine player Joel Gion to seal 

Was it the drugs? Yes, the 
BJM were at times into some really 
heavy shit, but it is revealed in later 
interviews that Newcombe is as 
arrogant whilst clean as he is when 
doped up to the eyes. So many 
“great rock tragedies" (of which this 
is almost certainly one) conclude 
that it was drugs which finally 
greased the fireman's pole to Hades 
(Jimi Hendrix, Kurt Cobain, Tim, 

The Ramones, The Sex Pistols, etc.) 
With Newcombe the suggestion is 
altogether darker: this is just who he 


Anticipation . 



Enjoyment. Anton lives 





In Retrospect. A weird 






Ondi Timoner is pretty rock and roll. This is a woman who 
spent seven years filming two of the most dynamic bands of the nineties. Her 
original plan was to spend a year following ten bands on the verge of getting 
signed, to study the relationship between musicians and the industry. When 
Timoner met The Brian Jonestown Massacre and The Dandy Warhols and 
knew she need look no further. 






In The Dandy Warhols' front man Courtney Taylor, Timoner saw a contrast to 
The BJM lead singer Anton: "They were convinced they were rock 


As The Dandy Warhols achieved commercial success and Anton became 
increasingly strung-out, Timoner says her intention was neither to portray 
Anton as a monster or a hero, but that when she showed a few close friends 
a first cut of the film they all said the same thing: "Great footage, great story, 
but we can't stand the main protagonist and no-one is going to watch this film 
because he's such an asshole." 






When an excited Timoner called to tell him the finished film had got in to 
Sundance, Anton’s response was characteristically unpredictable. "He told 




Nevertheless BM J records are selling out American record stores and after 
seeing DIG!, Perry Farrell has invited him to perform at Lollapalooza. 




For her own part she's still reeling at the film's success, "i thought maybe 




Estranged from his family, 

and with only a packet of cigarettes 
for company, Titta di Giralano’s 
life in an anonymous Swiss hotel 
is lonely and emotionless. But for 
the seductive cinematography that 
maps out his existence it'd be pretty 
damn unexciting too. Subtly and 
steadily, however, Sorrentino reveals 
clues about the secret of Titta's 
past, teasing us until the arrival of a 
cash-filled suitcase brings disturbing 
details and the Mafia connections 
that underpin them. 

At times frustratingly slow, The 
Consequences Of Love could be 
criticised for its meandering lack of 
action. But by shying away from the 
familiar violence that usually defines 
the mob movie genre, Sorrentino 
lights a slow-burning fuse that 
promises to detonate at any moment. 


Its chilling power is evoked by Toni 
Servillo's beautifully underplayed 
performance, the hotel’s prison- 
like impassivity and the painful 
mundanity of Titta's existence. 


Enjoyment. The fine 


clues to work through are 
consistently engaging. Three 
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THE JACKET 



THE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRACT 
FROM A CONVERSATION THAT 
TOOK PLACE IN NORTH LONDON, 
20 MINUTES AFTER A PRESS 
SCREENING FOR THE JACKET. IF 


Alex . I thought they handled the 
future thing very well. 

Henry. Mmm. 

a. I thought It was interesting that 
they set it In 1993. And then the 
future was 2007, but that’s only two 
years away now. So It's pretty easy 
for them to get the future right in this 
film because it’s only two years away 

a. Did you get that thing at the end? 


future and knowing that as soon 
as you start messing with the past, 
it affects the future. I thought they 
handled that well, but you never 
know where you are in these films. 
h. No but I thought that it concluded 
quite nicely in the end without them 
explicitly saying what happened. 
a. it was a bit of a soppy ending. 
h. First date movie. Considering 
you've got it set in a mental hospital 
and references to six-year-olds being 
sodomised - risky subjects. 

A. But it does turn out quite well. 
Perfect first date movie. 
h. The start of the film was all over 
the place, it gave me a headache. 
a. It was really confused. 


h. The Gulf war stuff with night 
vision should have a health warning 
for epileptics. Gulf war syndrome 
must be quite a strange thing for 
people. You don't really know what's 
going on. 

a. “Everyone in the Gulf war is a 
psychopath". I'm not sure that's a 
good message to be sending out to 

a. And Canada's not grim, it's got 
lovely people in it 
h. There's nothing for a thousand 
miles but a cafe and a mental 
asylum. Have you seen One Flew 
Over The Cuckoo 's Nest ? It's a lot 
like that. But in real mental homes 


it's a lot more entertaining. Maybe it's 

different in Canada? 

a. I don't now about entertaining, 

I don’t think psychosis is anything 
to laugh about. These people scare 
the hell out of me, I really don't like 
... my aunt helps people with mental 
disabilities and I really don't like it. 
They had the right balance in that 
home between the funny ones, the 
people who looked quite funny and 
did funny things and also the ... I 
find it quite depressing that people 

h. I don't think it was supposed to 
be a comedy though. 
a. Maybe old people's homes and 
mental institutions should have a lot 
more funny characters in them. 
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WE COULDN'T QUITE SQUEEZE 
EVERY FILM ON RELEASE INTO 
THE MAGAZINE THIS ISSUE, SO 
HERE’S SOME OF THE GOOD 
STUFF THAT WE MISSED... 

IT’S COMEBACKS AND SEX THIS 
MONTH. THE DARK KNIGHT 
RETURNS AS CHRISTIAN BALE 
IN CHRIS NOLAN’S SHADOWY 
BATMAN BEGINS. SPIRITED AWAY 
MAESTRO HIYAO MIYAZAKI 
RETURNS WITH, ER, THE CAT 
RETURNS. THOMAS JANE 
RETURNS FROM DREAMCATCHER 
EMBARRASSMENT WITH A 
SENSATIONAL PERFORMANCE 
IN KINETIC HEIST-THRILLER 
STANDER. 


ALRIGHT, ALRIGHT, NOW THE SEX. 


SPUNKY GROT-DOC INSIDE DEEP 
THROAT EXAMINES THE CLASSIC 
’70S PORNO, CHUCKY IMPREGNATES 
JENNIFER TILLY IN SEED OF CHUCKY, 
PARIS HILTON AND ELISHA CUTHBERT 
WARM UP ROSY PALM IN HORROR 
SHLOCKER HO USE OF WAX. 
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TRAILERS 

TRAILERS, EH I MUCH BETTER IN THE CINEMA THAN 
ON YOUR PIECE-OF-SHIT LAPTOP. STILL, IF YOU’VE 
BEEN SCOURING THE NET THIS MONTH, YOU MIGHT 
HAVE STUMBLED ACROSS SOME FROTHY NEW TEASERS. 
WITH CLONED EWAN MCGREGORS, FIZZY ACTION 
AND DARK MYSTERY, MICHAEL BAY’S THE ISLAND IS 
SNEAKING TOWARDS RELEASE WITH ALL THE LOOK OF 
A SLEEPER SMASH-HIT. JOSS WHEDON’S SERENITY GETS 
A WHOPPING PLEASE-LIKE-ME TRAILER, SHOWING OFF 
SPECTACULAR EFFECTS, PUNCHY ONE-LINERS AND 
WELL, PROBABLY ALL THE OTHER GOOD BITS FROM 
THE FILM. ELSEWHERE, TRAILERS MEAN QUESTIONS: 
HAVE THEY THROWN ENOUGH MONEY AT THE CG IN 
KIDDIE ADVENTURE THE LION, THE WITCH AND THE 
WARDROBE ? CAN KEIRA KNIGHTLEY CONVINCE WITH A 
MACHINEGUN IN BOUNTY-HUNTER ACTIONER DOMINO’. 
WILL ANYONE WANT TO SEE HEATH LEDGER AS A Z-BOY 
IN SKATE-FLICK LORDS OF DOGTOWNt AND WILL HOWL’S 
MOVING CASTLE BE AS GOOD AS SPIRITED AWAY! LWLIES 
HAS THE ANSWERS: NO, MAYBE, NO, NO. 








FILMST0CK200} (1ST TO IS TH JUNE). 
NOT JUST A FILM FESTIVAL, THESE 
TWO WEEKS ARE ABOUT CINEMA 
IN ITS ENTIRETY. BASED IN LUTON, 
THE EVENT AIMS TO FUSE THE JOY 
OF MOVIE GOING WITH THE ACT 
OF FILMMAKING TO CREATE ONE 
SIMULTANEOUS EXPERIENCE. THE 
FULL PROGRAMME HAS NOT YET 
BEEN ANNOUNCED, BUT JUDGING 
BY PREVIOUS YEARS THERE WILL BE 
AN EXTENSIVE SELECTION OF FILM 
SHORTS, DOCUMENTARIES AND 
FEATURES, ALONG WITH A SOON 
TO BE REVEALED GUEST CURATOR. 
VISIT WWW.FILMSTOCK.CO. UK FOR 
FURTHER DETAILS. 


WHYNOT TRY THE SHOOTOUT FILM FESTIVAL, 
HELD IN WARWICK OVER THE WEEKEND OF 18TH 
TUNE? THE CHALLENGE TO FILMMAKERS IS TO 
PRODUCE A VIDEO OF A MAXIMUM OF 7 MINUTES 
LONG, IN 24 HOURS. EASY, YOU SAY? THE CATCH 
IS THAT EACH ENTRY MUST INCLUDE A SET 
OF FEATURES WHICH WILL NOT BE REVEALED 
UNTIL THE FIRST DAY. AS WELL AS SELECTING 
THE BEST FILM IN THE CONTEST, THERE WILL 
ALSO BE AWARDS FOR BEST DIRECTION, BEST 
SCRIPT, BEST CINEMATOGRAPHY, BEST MUSICAL 
SOUNDTRACK AND BEST ACTOR. FURTHER 
INFORMATION CAN BE FOUND ON WW2. 
WARWICK.AC.UK/ABOUt/40/WARWICKSHOOTOUT. 


SHOWCOMOTION, AN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
OF FILM AND TELEVISION AIMED AT CHILDREN, 
STUDENTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE IS BEING HELD IN THE 
SHOWROOM CINEMA IN SHEFFIELD. THIS YEAR, FOR 
THE FIRST TIME, THE FESTIVAL WILL BE AWARDING 2 
UNICEF UK AWARDS FOR SHORT FILM, A COMPETITION 
WHICH IS OPEN TO FILMMAKERS FROM AROUND THE 
WORLD. ALTHOUGH THE DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES HAS 
PASSED, THE EVENT PROMISES SOME INTERESTING 
VIEWING MATERIAL, SO TO CHECK OUT THE TALENT 
HE AD TO SOUTH YORKSHIRE’S FIRST CITY BETWEEN 
JOTH JUNE AND 9TH JULY. 


Mos Def 

DON'T BELIEVE THE 
ANTI-HYPE - MOS DEF 


WAS GOOD IN HITCHHIKER'S GUIDE. 
IT WAS A SUITABLY RIDICULOUS 
PERFORMANCE AND HE DESERVES 
SOME PRAISE. I LOST A STREETFIGHT 
THE OTHER DAY OVER IT. SERIOUSLY. 
MD, REAL NAME DANTE TERRELL 
SMITH CUT HIS TEETH STARRING IN 
THE OBLIGATORY EARLY EPISODES 
OF THE COSBY MYSTERIES AND, OF 
COURSE, HAS RELEASED A SLEW 
OF CRITICALLY APPLAUDED RAP 
ALBUMS. HE MANAGED TO CONVERT 
HIS ACHINGLY INTENSE RAPPING 
STYLE, AS SEEN BEST ON ‘98’S 
BLACK STAR, TO HIS ROLE IN THE 
WOODSMAN WHERE HE DELIVERED 
THE STAND OUT PERFORMANCE OF 
A VERY ACCOMPLISHED CAST. WITH 
THE FOLLOW UP TO THE ITALLiN 
JOB IN THE WORKS, MOS DEF IS NOW 
A TRIPLE THREAT IN THE SHOWBIZ 
INDUSTRY. FO’ RIZZLE. 
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kf-:f2^),Subscribe to LWLies and save yourself the bother of strolling into a shop to buy a copy. 

As it h appen s, we think the act of actually browsing for magazines is the best bit, but lfyou disagree, 
end us some money and we’ll bung you the next five copies in th^Jost. 
tenner should do it, and you might even win something;. 

wamnsimmBN. rmirr D *#WyMP?JSi»rei 

"he good people at Titan Books have supplied us with five copies of Frank Miller’s ‘A Dame To Kill For ’ 
!*»?To get you hands on one, simply answer these questions and post them to us, you lazy bastards. RE 

^ ^ First five our^l the hat will. - . 'U 


Lamell 


fAddres 


'avourite Word 




<Send this to along with your tenner for two fives') to: 

KjyEditorial, Little White Lies magazine. Suite ISljM 
14 Tottenham Court Road, London WIT 1TY 












It was filmed in 6 days for 25 thousand dollais. 
The government didn't want you to see it. 

It was banned in 23 U.S. States. 
It has grossed over 600 million dollars. 
And it is the most profitable film in motion picture history. 
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